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MARDI GRAS TIME IN RIO 


The dance, music and exuberant spirit of Brazilian 
Negroes dominate the Mardi Gras in Rio de Janeiro, a + 
four-day long celebration which occurs annually the | 
second week of February. The Mardi Gras is the 
high point of the year for hard-working girls like 
factory worker Argentina de Loiza, a member of the 
Escola de Samba club, which practices all year long the 
songs and dances which form the heart of the gala 
celebration. (See “Foreign’’) 
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E] NATIONAL REPORT 


Race Violence Flares In Cairo, Il. 

Racial violence continued in Cairo, Illinois. Racists 
emphasized with bombs and gunshots their threats 
made in a previous demonstration of fiery crosses 
which indicated their resentment of integrating 
Negro students into Cairo’s previously all-white 
schools. Within a week: 1) the home of Dr. U. F. 
Bass was bombed, demolishing an unoccupied bed- 
room; 2) three sticks of dynamite, tied together by 
a partly-burned fuse, were tossed in front of a tire 
shop owned by Henry Dyson, Cairo branch NAACP 
vice-president; 3) a shot was fired into the home of 
Dr. J. C. Wallace, an NAACP member who partici- 
pated in the fight for integrated schools; and 4) 
ons Cairo NAACP president Dr. W. A. Fingal was 
“ge 4 warned to leave the city or “suffer the conse- 
+ the || quences.” No one was injured in either the shooting 
3 the aie 
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or bombings, and Dr. Fingal, who received two othet,o, 
threats, said he would remain in Cairo. 


men in connection with the reign of terror in Illinoi 
southernmost city. One of them, Robert Hogan, a 
automobile salesman, was charged directly witl 
bombing Dr. Bass’ home. The others, Charles Mille 
Jr., 37; Jerry Ellis, 24; and Roy Downs, 27, were 
charged with conspiracy in the bombing and late! 
freed under bond. 

Meanwhile, Lester Bailey of Chicago, a midwes 
NAACP representative, charged that the Cair 
Board of Education was stalling on the agreed pro 
gram of integrating Negro pupils. He said 84 chilf 
dren had applied for transfers to previously-whit 
schools but only two had been accepted. School su 
perintendent Leo C. Schultz, however, denied the 


charge, claiming that 16 Negro children had bee! 
processed for transfer. Six of them were tran 
ferred, he said, while the other 10 were temporarilj 
dropped because they turned down transfers. pe, 
way of contrast, 44 Negro children enrolled in Alton#n: 
Ill., grade schools (high schools are non-segregated 
for the first time in 50 years without incident. 


Seven Killed, 10 Injured In Auto Crashes 


Seven persons were killed and 10 others were injure 
in highway traffic accidents. Icy roads were blamed fq 
the following fatalities: 

e In Wisconsin, four Chicagoans were killed and thre 
others injured when the car in which they were ridin? 
skidded off a highway and hit a utility pole near Raci 
Dead were Roy Harris, 27; Roland Coleman, 24; Mauri¢ 
Carr, 25; and an unidentified woman, about 24. Injure 
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were Clarence Mathews, 25 and his wife, Jacqueline, 21. 
In Illinois, Mrs. Herron Williams, en route to a rela- 
ita@pive’s funeral in Missouri, was killed when the car driven 
: my her husband smashed into the rear end of a semi- 
railer truck near Gibson, Ill. Herron suffered a fractured 
eg 


pther persons aboard the bus. Army authorities withheld 
hames of the soldiers, who were riding in the auto, pend- 
g notification of kin. 


emphis GOP Picks Negro Convention Delegate 


In Memphis, Old Guard Republicans 
ppointed a Negro, Lt. George W. Lee, 

ed progs one of two presidential delegates to 
34 chilgepresent Shelby County at the July 
-, National Republican Convention. Lee 

Bnd Dave Hanover were selected at a 

ormy, inter-racial meeting attended 

@y 350 persons, most of them Negroes. 


t was the biggest GOP meeting the 
ounty had seen in 30 years. Negroes , 

Memphis and Shelby County are George W. Lee 
eing offered positions on the county executive commit- 
ee, congressional district and state convention delega- 





University Of Tennessee Student “Frozen” Off Job 

Gene Mitchell Gray lost his job at a Knoxville hotel the 
next day after he became the first Negro student enrolled 
at the University of Tennessee, he disclosed. A 22-year- 
old father of two children, Gray said he was “frozen” out 
of his job and given the “cold-shoulder” when he applied 
at other establishments for another job. His mother, Mrs. 
Bernice Taylor, said she had been aiding him financially 
but that she soon lost her job, too. Meanwhile, a group 
of Knoxville Negroes moved to underwrite his current 
expenses as a bio-chemistry student. 


Robeson Stopped At Canadian Border 

Paul Robeson and his attorney, Vincent W. Hallinan 
were prevented by immigration officers at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, from leaving the U.S. to enter Canada. Robeson 
was stopped in a car in which he was riding and Hallinan 
was taken from a train at the border. They had planned 
to address a union meeting in Vancouver, B. C. The ac- 
tion was taken under an immigration law which can pre- 
vent either a U.S. citizen or an alien from leaving the 
US., said district immigration director John P. Boyd. He 
added that the two were stopped at the border “in the best 
interest of the U.S.” Both were told, he said, that if the 
tried to leave the U.S. they would be subject to five-yea 
penitentiary sentences and fines of $5,000. Meanwhile i 
Harlem Rev. Charles Y. Trigg, pastor of Salem Methodist 
Church cancelled a religious concert which would have 
featured Robeson on Feb. 17. Said Rev. Trigg: The con- 
cert would not “be in the best interest of the church.” 


Powell Denounces Military Training 

Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. branded Uni- 
versal Military Training as the “greatest single threat to 
Christianity in America,” and lumped it with the aims of 
Communism. He said both systems were without spiritual 
values and both are materialistic. “If we have the slight- 
est intention of making U M T the backbone of our fight- 
ing forces it must be free of Jim Crowism,” the Congress- 
man said. 
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Dewey Urged To Revoke Stork Club’s License 


NAACP executive secretary Walter 
White formally urged New York Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey to revoke the 
liquor license held by Sherman Bil- 
lingsley for the Stork Club, scene of 
the celebrated Josephine Baker inci- 
dent. In his letter to the Governor, 
White quoted from allegations made 
by the New York Post that: 1) State 
Liquor Authority representatives rec- 
ommended against renewal of Bil- 
lingsley’s license in 1936, but that the 
Authority ignored the recommenda- Gov. Dewey 
tion; 2) Billingsley was convicted of violating liquor ordi- 
nances in Seattle in 1916; and 3) he and his brother, Ora, 
were convicted in Detroit Federal Court in 1919 for trans- 
porting liquor from Ohio to Michigan and Billingsley was 
fined $5,000 and sentenced to 15 months in Leavenworth 
Penitentiary, part of which sentence he served. 


Court Rejects Case Of White Called Negro 


The U.S. Supreme Court refused to review the case of a 
white man who sued the Chicago Tribune for $1 million 
because the newspaper called him a Negro. The Illinois 
Superior and Appellate courts already had ruled that the 
newspaper was not libelous in referring to a white person 
as a Negro. Isiah Mitchell, a newsstand operator, sued the 
Tribune after it referred to him as a Negro in a story 
which detailed a 1949 slaying. The Tribune also listed 
Mitchell’s nickname as “Chink.” 


Patterson Trial Postponed To March 10 


The scheduled trial of William L. Patterson, executive 
secretary of the Civil Rights Congress, was postponed in 
Washington to March 10. Patterson faces contempt of 
Congress charges because he refused to name contrib- 
utors to the Civil Rights Congress bail fund which pro- 
vides bail for Communists. 
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Harlem Apartment Fire Routs 200 

Fifteen families were made homeless and three persons 
were injured in a fire that swept five five-story Harlem 
apartment buildings during near-zero weather. The blaze 
was believed to have started from an overheated furnace. 
A total of 200 persons were routed by the fire. 


Klansman Admits Bomb Plot, Freed By Jury 

Charles H. Klein, a Ku Klux Klan official, who admitted 
helping dynamite the home of a Negro couple in Atlanta 
last March, was freed when an all-white jury became 
deadlocked. Judge Walter C. Hendrix of Fulton County, 
declared a mistrial despite Klein’s testimony that he and 
two other Klansmen bombed the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Glenn Brooks to “teach them niggers on East Avenue a 
lesson.” 


Florida Cancels “Liberal” Radio Series 
Florida’s Liberty Network cancelled a series of broad- 
casts which had been planned to counteract Northern 
‘criticism of the Miami bomb-murder of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry T. Moore. Station owners of WLBE in Leesburg, 
Fla., said that “unidentified pressure groups” protested 
when Rev. Lloyd King of the Florida Peace Officers’ Asso- 
ciation said in a broadcast that a “racial hate organiza- 
tion” stirred up trouble when a sheriff killed a Negro, but 
kept silent when a Negro killed a sheriff. As result of the 
protest the series was called off. The station owners did 
not identify the “pressure group,” or the “racial hate or- 
ganization.” 


Burning Divan Suffocates Tulsa Man 

In Tulsa, Okla., Clarence Gibbs sat at home alone, re- 
clining on his divan and smoking a cigarette. He fell 
asleep, dropped the cigarette onto the divan, and died of 
suffocation when it caught fire. 


Michigan Law Would Block Cemetery Bias 

A measure to prohibit discrimination in sales of ceme- 
tery lots was introduced in the Michigan House of Dele- 
gates by Rep. Harry T. Emmons. 
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Pastor Leaves Town After Klan Threat 
In Fair Bluff, N. C., the wife of a white minister re- 
vealed that her husband left town after the Ku Klux 





Klan warned him not to allow a Negro quartet to sing in 


the Methodist church there. 


The Rev. Eugene Purcell in- 


vited the Negro quartet to sing at his church during a 


meeting of the men’s club. 


“The meeting was cancelled, 


but my husband never got over it,” Mrs. Purcell said. She 


denied rumors that the Klan had chased her husband out 


of town. He left for an indefinite stay in Florida, she 


said, because he became upset and brooded over the in- 
cident. 


31 Negroes Register To Vote In Alabama County 
Thirty-one Negroes, all teachers, registered to vote for 


the first time in hitherto ‘“white-only-voting” Russell 


County, Alabama. 
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Yesterday In Negro History 


Feb. 8, 1944—-Harry S. McAlpin became the first Ne- 
gro press representative admitted to a White House 


Press Conference. 


Feb. 9, 1906—Paul Laurence Dunbar, celebrated poet, 
died of tuberculosis in Dayton, Ohio, at the age of 33. 


Feb. 12, 1817—Frederick Doug- 
lass, Negro abolitionist and 
publisher of the anti-slavery 
weekly, The North Star, was 
born in Tuckahoe, Maryland. 
Feb. 12, 1909—The National As- 
sociation for the Advancement 
of Colored People was founded 
in a New York City apartment. 
Feb. 17, 1820—The Republic of 
Liberia was founded by the 
American Colonization So- 
ciety. 

Feb. 12, 1926—Negro History 
Week was founded by the late 
Carter G. Woodson. 





Paul Dunbar 
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© FORECAST 


Walcott To Fight. Because of rising criticism, d 
creasing popularity and a threatened law suit by the 
IBC, Jersey Joe Walcott will fight Ezzard Charles 
this Spring—and lose. 










New Hughes Book. A new volume of short stories 
by Langston Hughes, Laughing to Keep from Cry- 
ing, will be published February 25 by Henry Holt. 





Rochester Dropped. If Jack Benny goes through 
with his threat to discontinue radio and concentrate 
on TV next season, Rochester will be dropped from 
the TV show. 


Armstrong Autobiography. Henry Armstrong will 
soon sell the movie rights to his forthcoming auto- 
biography, Homicide Hank. 







Migration From Detroit. Unless something is done 
immediately to provide employment for automobile 
workers made jobless by recent plant shutdowns, 
Negro workers will soon begin to trickle out of the 
Motor City. 


New TV Star. Dorothy Dandridge, who is fast be 
coming Negro America’s No. 1 glamour girl, will 
get her own TV show within the next three months. 


FBI Cracking Down On Klan. Because evidence 
shows that many of the bombings in the South have 
been Ku Klux Klan-inspired, the FBI will soon crack 
down on the Klan as part of a campaign to stop ter: 
rorism in Dixie. Several top leaders will be indicted. 
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Liberia Appoints New Ambassador To U.S. 


President William V. S. Tubman of Liberia announced 
the appointment of Clarence L. Simpson as ambassador to 
the U.S. Simpson, former vice president of Liberia during 
Tubman’s first administration, will replace C. B. D. King, 
who retired from the post. The Liberian Embassy at 
Washington is that government’s highest diplomatic post. 





Ethiopians Kill 65 In Night Raids 


A gang of Ethiopian tribesmen, armed with rifles and 
spears, invaded villages in Kenya and killed 65 persons, 
including 40 children. British African troops and special 
policemen were sent to patrol the area in armored cars. 
Nearly 50 tribesmen took part in the raids, attacking vil- 
lages in Marsabit, about 75 miles inside the Kenya terri- 
tory. Five men, 20 women and 40 children were reported 
killed. 


Pearl Primus Is Hit In Israel 


Dancer Pearl Primus and her 
troupe are enjoying terrific success 
in Israel where they are on a three- 
week recital tour. Remarked one 
of the} Tel Aviv newswoman: “Pearl Pri- 
mus... has taken this country by 
storm.” The New York artist is per- 
ust bef forming tribal dances she learned 
‘l, willj during a two-year trip into the inte- 
:onths rior of Africa. Before leaving Israel 
‘| she plans to see native dances of the : : 
dence) Kurdish Jews, the Yemenites, the Pearl Primus 
h have Hassidim, the Karaites and the 

Arabs so that she might borrow some of their techniques 
1 crack} for use in her own work. The trip has been sort of a home- 
op ter-| coming for Miss Primus’ Jewish husband, Yoel Wall, who , 
dicted} attended school in Tel Aviv 18 years ago. 
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Jamaican Surgeon Charges Panama Race Bias 

A Jamaican surgeon charged the Washington Hotel at 
Colon in Panama with rank discrimination because of his 
race and color after it refused him a room when he and 
his wife sought overnight accommodations. The charge 
was brought by Dr. Gervais V. Harry, chief surgeon of the 
Port Maria St. Mary Hospital and a fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. He said that he went to Panama, 
where he was born, to attend the second sectional meet- 
ing of the American College of Surgeons. Hotel reserva- 
tions, he said, were made by telephone, but when he and 
his wife taxied up to the hotel a Negro attendant, on ad- 
vice of his white superior, told him: “Sorry, but the hotel 
is all filled up right now.” Charles S. Hardy, American 
manager of the hotel, denied Dr. Harry’s charges, saying 
the hotel was short on linen and rooms were not prepared 
for guests at the time of Dr. Harry’s arrival. 
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CHANNING TOBIAS 


Dr. Channing Tobias declared be- “s 
fore a United Nations committee in 
Paris that William N. Oatis, an As- 
sociated Press reporter jailed in 
Communist Czechoslovakia, was not 
a “spy” as the Reds charged and 
that the case was “one of the most 
flagrant violations of freedom of in- 
formation in recent times.” He put | 
the charge before the U.N. General | 





Assembly’s Social committee and gi 
was backed by speakers from many ; ‘A 
Western countries. Channing Tobias 
Tobias declared that the entire Oatis trial was “staged” 
by the Reds and that all Oatis confessed to was “good re- 
porting.” The 70-year-old member of the American dele- 
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Africans Continue To Oppose King’s Visit 

The League of Colored Peoples, which claims to repre- 
sent “thousands of responsible Africans the world over,” 
joined in continued protests over King George of Eng- 
land’s decision to visit in the home of South Africa’s 
white-supremacist premier Daniel Malan during his con- 
valescent cruise to Africa this Spring. In a letter to Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill the League said it “views with 
gravest concern and despair” the King’s acceptance of 
Malan’s invitation. “Such an action on the part of the 
King,” the letter read, “is bound to weaken the confidence 
which is so necessary between his coloured subjects and 
his Majesty’s Government.” 


Whipping Proposed For South African Law-breakers 

A proposal to horse-whip law-breaking South Africans 
was introduced into the Dominion’s Parliament by Min- 
ister of Justice C. R. Swart. 


eo 


TELLS OFF REDS 


gation made the Reds popping mad: Czech delegate Jiri 
Hajek said it was “revolting” to hear the U.S. attack his 
country; Russian delegate Alexei Pavlov told Tobias he 
behaved “like people of the Chicago stockyards.” 

In retaliation, Tobias referred indignantly to the laugh- 
ter of the “hand-picked audience” in the Prague court- 
room when Oatis at the end of his trial pleaded for leni- 
ency. He also referred to Russian foreign minister Andrei 
Vishinsky’s remarks in Paris three months ago about 
laughing at Western disarmament proposals. 

Said Delegate Tobias: “The world is beginning to realize 
that laughter is the new Communist reply to pleas of the 
ordinary people of the earth. Whether they ask for 
clemency or disarmament, the response is laughter. The 
people of the world do not think laughter is enough.” The 
Reds had no comeback. 
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Carnival connoisseurs 
claim no Mardi Gras in the 
world can compare with the 
four days of riotous pre- 
Lenten celebration which 
occurs annually in Rio de 
Janeiro, capital city of Bra- 
zil. This year, between Fat 
Saturday and Shrove Tues- 
day (Feb. 23-26), millions 
of Negro and white revelers 
will dance, sing, shout and 
chant to the _ infectious 
melodies of the carnival 
songs and the insistent 
rhythms of the samba 
drums. They will dance on 
the streets and on the 
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housetops, watch or march 
in the gala parades, indulge 
in every possible kind of 
legal horseplay. 

The Mardi Gras in Brazil 
reflects as nothing else can 
the unique racial character 
of the nation—a character 


_ drenched deeply in Negro 


folkways. 

Heart and soul of the car- 
nival in Rio is the Negro 
dominated Escola de Sam- 
ba, or carnival club, which 
maintains an all-year- 
round organization with 
permanent membership to 
plan dances and street pa- 
rades for the gala days 
ahead. Most of these clubs 
are on the morros, the Rio 
hilltops, where the poorer 
Negro people live in their 
ramshackle shanties. 

Their dance, music and 
spirit have always been the 
dominant factor in the 
huge celebrations of Brazil, 
although all racial groups 
participate with gusto. The 
greatest street celebrations 
oceur on and around Ave- 
nids Rio Branco and the 
old Praca (plaza) Once. 
Loud-speakers on each cor- 














Sambas and marchas are sung 

by comparsas who learned 

them from the poor Negroes 
of the Rio hills. 





A musician plays the prato, a 


strange carnival instrument 


made from an ordinary plate 
scraped with a table knife. 
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ner blare forth the popular 
carnival songs of the year, 
with perhaps a few favor- 
ites of previous years. New 
carnival songs appear each 
year, usually composed by 
the morro Negroes, compet- 
ing for prizes offered by the 
government or the news- 
papers. 

Day and night the riotous 
orgy continues. Torn bits 
of paper float from high 
windows; confetti and ser- 
pentine fill the air and bury 
the streets in litter. The at- 
mosphere is saturated with 
perfumed ether (lanca per- 
fume) which gives it an 
aphrodisiac quality. Hotels, 
theaters, casinos and audi- 
toriums are converted into 
dance halls for the 300-odd 
balls (most of them public) 
which are the main feature 
of the season. 

Boys and girls dance un- 
til they cannot stand. Per- 
spiration rolls down their 
faces, hangs in droplets on 
noses and chins, saturates 
their clothes which are 
often torn and tattered by 
the dance-mad mobs. 
Women dance on tables and 














floor. 


No one works, and no one sleeps. Government virtually 
ceases to exist. Police stay out of sight as much as possi- 
ble, but if there is an altercation, they seem to spring out 
of the ground by the dozen to whisk the disputants away. 
Offenders are locked up for the duration of the carnival— 
about the worst thing that can happen to a Brazilian. 

The first Brazilian carnival was held in 1641, to celebrate 
the ascension of Joao IV to the Portuguese throne. They 
have been held every year since. And ever since, the dance, 
music and spirit of the Brazilian Negroes have dominated 
the carnival, even though all racial and social groups 


participate. 

During the early 
years, the carnival 
was a simple affair. 
Centering around 
the Entrudo, it con- 
sisted simply of 
practical jokes and 
tossing shells filled 
with water. Mas- 
querades were in- 
troduced around 
1885. But the car- 
nival as it is known 
today followed the 
abolition of slavery 
in 1888. From that 
time on, free Ne- 
groes brought their 


Female impersonator parades 
down Avenida Rio Branco in 


swim suit. 


IN 


chairs until they faint and have to be carried from the 
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No one works, and no one sleeps. Government virtually 
ceases to exist. Police stay out of sight as much as possi- 
ble, but if there is an altercation, they seem to spring out 
of the ground by the dozen to whisk the disputants away. 
Offenders are locked up for the duration of the carnival— 
about the worst thing that can happen to a Brazilian. 

The first Brazilian carnival was held in 1641, to celebrate 
the ascension of Joao IV to the Portuguese throne. They 
have been held every year since. And ever since, the dance, 
music and spirit of the Brazilian Negroes have dominated 
the carnival, even though all racial and social groups 


participate. 
During the early 
years, the carnival 
was a simple affair. 
Centering around 
the Entrudo, it con- 
sisted simply of 
practical jokes and 
tossing shells filled 
with water. Mas- 
querades were in- 
troduced around 
1885. But the car- 
nival as it is known 
today followed the 
abolition of slavery 
in 1888. From that 
time on, free Ne- 
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genius for music, rhythm and uninhibited fun 
to the carnival. They composed the popular 
song-hits, organized the spectacular proces- 
sions. They formed the carnival clubs, many 
of which exist today. 

The reasons for Negro dominance lie deep in Brazil’s 
past. There were three distinct groups of slaves in early 
Brazil—urban slaves, field slaves, and “free lance slaves.” 
The free lance slaves, called “Negro de gahno,” were those 
whose masters could find no work for them. To solve this 
problem they were allowed to go out and find work wher- 
ever possible. They often stood on street corners and as- 
sisted shoppers with packages, or went from house to 
house, offering their services to persons who did not have 
servants. To amuse themselves between chores, they 
danced and sang. Bystanders would toss them coins which 
served to stimulate rivalry. In time, these Negroes devel- 
oped into dancers and singers with few peers. Today, 
Brazil’s most distinguished composer is Carlos Gomes, a 
man of Negro ancestry. 








Escolas de Samba come to the city in groups, wearing costumes 
of a given theme. They save for months to purchase materials. 
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Until recently, there was 
little racial prejudice in 
Brazil and an easy social flow 
of the colors existed. But 
the British and American 
businessmen introduced the 
color line, even insisting 
upon it wherever they went 
in the country. Today, white 
Brazilians are alert’ to 
please these people by dis- 
criminating against blacks 
in theaters, clubs and ho- 
tels, hoping thus to win 
American goodwill. 

Such developments have 
been reflected in the social The Bahia Vestimente is worn 
affairs of the nation. Thus, Oy both men and women in 
when carnival time arrives, Mardi Gras. 
the overtones of the increasing separation are manifested. 
But without the Negro, the carnival would pale into a 
mere formal ritual. 

What makes Negroes carry on this custom so religiously? 
The Brazil Herald gave its own answer thus: “It is an 
excuse. It is a release. It is a form of over-compensation. 
It gives the drifting, directionless life a future site. Sad 
it is that life makes it possible for the soul of man to rise 
in happiness for only a short time, only a few days in 
which he may laugh wildly and sing in a sustained, pene- 
trating, tremulous note.” 
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Worps or tHe Weex 


Congressman William L. Dawson (D., IIl.), refusing to 
comment on his White House conference with President 
Truman: “I am a good citizen and every good citizen 
likes to see the President sometimes.” 


Josephine Baker, after eating an old-fashioned chitter- 
ling dinner in Los Angeles: “Nothing in France can touch 
them.” 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt: “Communism 
feeds on the attitude that certain peo- 
ple in the United States have on the 
treatment of minorities, particularly 
the Negro minority, and it creates 
hatred and suspicion of us.” 


Sally Veatch, white radio announcer 
in Macon, Ga., who quit her job in row 
over Negroes’ demand to use white — 
public library: “If I were a member of Mrs. Roosevelt 
a group trying to get books to read, I think I would have 
broken down the doors of the city library a long time 
ago.” 


Sarah Vaughan, the singer, on feminine fashions: “The 
modern girl wears so much padding she doesn’t undress, 
she unpacks.” 


Monsignor Edward J. Waterson, principal of New York's 
Cardinal Hayes High School, citing the six-year history 
of Hayes school, where outnumbered Negro students hold 
positions in all school organizations and twice have been 
elected to the presidency of senior classes: “If a school 
does not make racial distinctions, neither will students.” 


Gov. Herman Talmadge of Georgia, replying to Congress- 
man A. Clayton Powell’s suggested boycott of firms which 
refuse to use mixed TV acts: “In the South we don’t 
argue with Negro congressmen.” 
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Py ys GENIUS OF THE WEEK. Ejight-year-old Samuel 


T. “Jesus Little Lamb” Holmes, “boy-wonder” 
preacher of Tifton, Ga., strolled into the Mercer Uni- 
versity Child Guidance Center at Macon, Ga., and an- 
nounced that he was ready to take examinations for 
entrance to Georgia Baptist College for Negroes. “The 
Lord is with me, I cannot fail,” said Little Lamb, admit- 
ting that he had never been to school a day in his life 
and had been preaching since he was two. His mother 
was equally confident. She said an air of sanctified mys- 
tery had surrounded “Little Lamb” since before he was 
born. His nickname “appeared bright as day in a dream,” 
she continued, adding that he has a mark on his forehead 
which is visible only to Christians. Permitted to take the 
tests, Little Lamb commented: “They were not difficult.” 
Officials said the results would be analyzed and made 
known at a later date. 


pope 3% BASHFUL DONOR OF THE WEEK. When it 

came time for three-year-old Prince Salim of 
Kenya, British African colony, to 
welcome visiting Princess Eliza- 
beth with a bouquet of flowers, 
Prince became bashful, refused 
to face the Princess. Instead, 
he turned his back to her and 
tried to hand her the flowers 
over his shoulder. The Princess, 
on tour of the Empire, gently 
turned him around, however, 
and accepted the gift face to face 
from the little subject who had 
been so named because he was 
born on the same day as Prince 
Charles, the Princess’ son. Prince with bouquet. 














Lena Horne and husband, 
Lennie Hayton, will sail 
March 5 for a six-months 
stay in Europe, including a 
12-week concert tour. 


Dr. Ralph J. Bunche was 
an honorary pallbearer at 
the funeral of former Sec- 
retary of War Robert P. 
Patterson, in Washington. 


Eartha Kitt, Parisian sing- 
er and dancer, is appearing 
at the Village Vanguard in 
New York as a featured vo- 
calist. 


Joe Louis will be presented 
with a scroll for his “long 
and meritorious boxing ca- 
reer” from the Chicago 
Boxing Writers and Broad- 
casters Association at a 
dinner on Feb. 17. 


Bill Willis, Cleveland 
Browns’ football guard, be- 
gan a daily disc jockey and 
sports broadcast on Cleve- 
land station WERE. 


Rufus Stout, Louisville per- 
sonnel supervisor, was 
elected as first Negro direc- 
tor on that city’s Communi- 
ty Chest board. 
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Jackie Robinson, Brooklyn 
Dodgers second baseman, 
was appointed director of 
community activities for 
New York radio station 
WNBC and MTV station 
WNBT. 


Janet Collins, Metropolitan 
Opera danseuse, has signed 
to dance with the Columbia 
Artists Management during 
its 1952-53 season. 


Sarah Vaughan has a part 
which was especially writ- 
ten for her in 20th-Century 
Fox’s forthcoming movie, 
Music in the Air. 


Maxine Sullivan is booked 
for a 35-city concert tour of 
England and Scotland this 
Spring. 


Frank Silvera has the prin- 
cipal heavy role in Warner 
Brothers forthcoming 
movie, The Miracle of Our 
Lady of Fatima. 


Bernie Jefferson, former 
Northwestern University 
halfback, has started a 15- 
minute weekly radio sports 
program over a Cicero, IIlli- 
nois, station. 
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Cf] EDUCATION 


Negro History Week To Honor Great Educators 

America’s most renowned Negro 
teachers will be honored during the 
1952 observance of National Negro 
History Week, Feb. 10-16. Among them 
is the late historian and teacher, Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson, who founded the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History and originated His- 
tory Week. Others are: Booker T. 
Washington, Lucy Laney, who achieved 
fame for her work among the children 





‘of Augusta, Ga., composer and teacher Dr. Woodson 


Nathaniel Dett, and the late Dr. Charles Drew, eminent 
surgeon and professor of medicine. 


Tuskegee Receives $70,000 Gift 


Tuskegee Institute received two grants totaling $70,000 
from the James Foundation Inc. of New York. The School 
of Veterinary Medicine will receive $50,000 of the money, 
and the remaining $20,000 will be used to increase salaries, 
feHowships and scholarships. Meanwhile, Tuskegee for- 
mally dedicated its Carver Foundation Research Laborato- 
ries. The building, devoted entirely to research in the nat- 
ural sciences and agriculture, is named for the late George 
Washington Carver. 


Drake To Investigate Sorority Bias Case 

Drake University officials ordered an investigation of 
the resignation of two co-eds from a national profes- 
sional music sorority because Negroes were not admitted. 
Mary Ann Schneider, 18, and Virginia Lee, 23, both of 
Des Moines, Ia., said they gave up membership in the Mu 
Phi Epsilon sorority because an “unwritten law” banned 
Negro students. Last year, the president of the sorority’s 
University of Iowa chapter resigned because it refused to 
initiate a Negro girl. 
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Dedicate Chapel In Honor Of White Donor 


The new $100,000 chapel of the Metropolitan A. M. E. 
Church of St. Louis, Mo., was dedicated in honor of Joseph 
Sunnen, a white philanthropist who matched the congre- 
gation dollar for dollar in construction costs. Since 1942, 
Sunnen has been a consistent donor to the church. He 
helped it raise funds to pay off a mortgage, supported its 
youth program and paid the assistant pastor. The chapel, 
two-thirds near completion, will seat 80 persons. 


Membership In South’s Negro Churches Declines 


A survey entitled “These My Brethren,” conducted by 
the New Jersey Rural Department revealed that Negro 
churches in the South are declining in membership. The 
survey gave these statistics: 1) 48.9 per cent are decreas- 
ing in membership; 2) out of 1,338 Negro families inter- 
viewed in 17 counties, 47.3 per cent received no pastor’s 
visit during the year; 3) of 570 churches studied, there 
were seven per county without any hymnals or song books; 
4) nearly half of the Negro pastors were not educated 
beyond the eighth grade; and 5) their average salary per 
year is $786, which indicated, the survey concluded, that 78 
per cent engage in other work to support their families. 


White, Negro Church Plan Joint Services 

The second annual joint services of a Negro and white 
Episcopal church in Syracuse, N. Y., have been planned 
for Race Relations Sunday, February 10. The services 
will be held at the Negro St. Philip’s church and will be 
conducted jointly by the church’s pastor, Rev. Walter 
P. H. Parker, and Rev. Frank Titus of the white All Saint’s 
church. 


Church Group Meets In Atlanta, April 3 And 4 


The National Council of Churches, U.S.A., has selected 
Atlanta, Ga., as the site for its annual meeting, April 
3 and 4. 
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Eleventh Child Born To Mother, 25 

An eleventh child was 
born to 25-year-old Mrs. 
John H. Lightford of Brock- 
ton, Mass., making her and 
her husband the youngest 
couple in the small eastern 
city to have so many chil- 
dren. Their new daughter 
has not been named. The 
Lightford eleven includes 
two sets of twins: Loraine 





Lee and Rosalie, six. The 
other children, all single 
births, range in age from 
one year to 10. 


Jail Female Impersonators And Boy Friends 

Two female impersonators and their boy friends, one of 
whom is a prizefighter, were arrested when the would-be 
girls attracted attention in the ladies’ powder room of a 
Brooklyn, N. Y., theater. When their wigs slipped James 
Field and Frank Wiesel aroused suspicion among women 
patrons in the room and police were called. The two boy 
friends, fighter Robert Bell and Ivan Beavers were also 
arrested on an impersonation, sodomy and vagrancy 
charge. In court, it developed that the four had shared 
a Brooklyn apartment together for over two years. 


Georgia Law Would Delay Marriage 

In Georgia, legislators were discussing a bill which 
would require engaged couples to wait three days between 
the issuance of a marriage license and the wedding cere- 
mony. Commenting on the proposed bill, T. N. Holcombe, 
Jr., vice president of the County Officials Association of 
Georgia, said Negroes were too “impatient” to abide by 
the requirement and that illegitimacy would “skyrocket,” 
if it became a law. 


ii www 
Mrs. Lightford and baby. 
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It takes the average man 80 seconds to stumble through 
a marriage proposal, but it takes the average woman 
months, sometimes years, to lure him to that jumping-off 
point. With the number of eligible men declining rapidly 
in this country, husband-hunting is becoming such a 
highly competitive sport that three out of every 10 women 
give up and never make that important trek to the altar. 

In husband-hunting, as in other sports, the prize catch 
usually goes to the expert, but any girl of normal capabili- 
ties can learn the rules. Winning a husband is much like 
fishing: the girl must have bait on her hook, have a good 
line and the strength to reel the catch in. 

Baiting the hook—taking the first step toward the altar 
—is simple. A girl must decide she is going to get a hus- 
band; make herself as attractive and charming as possi- 
ble; decide the minimum moral, social, financial attributes 
she will settle for—then pare down the list to a rock bot- 
tom low, and cast off. 

Where she “casts off” is important. There are any num- 
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ber of places where 
the fish are biting. If 
she likes the athletic 
type of man, she 
should learn golf, ten- 
nis, bowling, swim- 
ming. Since many 
lonely men frequent 
square dances, she 
should learn to swing 
with her partner as 
nobody else can. She 
might" even go to 
church. Husbands, as 
well as salvation, can 
often be found there. 
Or, she may land a 
job in a place where 
she can meet eligible 








TO GET A MAN 
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Most men marry between the ages of 
20 and 25. Largest number of women 
marry when they are 23. 
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Shun Ruts, Develop New Interests | 






















Learn to cook. Good food im- Plan activities both can share. 
presses men. Knowing how to Let him teach you to bowl, play 
prepare it may lead to altar. tennis or cards. 


men; become a receptionist or secretary in a predominate- 
ly male firm; a nurse, or a worker in any college town 
where she can meet men while they are young and not 
too jaded. j 

If she finds herself in an all-female rut, she should de- 
velop new interests: take a night course; join mixed 
clubs; attend conventions, meetings of social and civic or 
admittedly political organizations; work with charitable 
groups (she may find a man who is a dispenser, not a re- 
cipient of charity); or become active in a sorority, for 
sorors often have single brothers or friends. If all this 
fails, she can, as a last resort, move to a small city where 
there are more men than women, and more chances of 
meeting an eligible bachelor. 

Reeling in the prey, or landing the husband, is the most 
difficult feat of all, but it can be done if one considers the 
following 10 rules of husband-hunting: 
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Develop a friendly, warm personality which attracts 
and envelopes the lonesome male. 


Be a good companion. Respect his opinions; be easy 
going; refrain from nagging; be sincerely interested 
in what he is doing—without being nosey or asking 
to see his bank book. Such early friendship will 
provide a sound foundation for marriage, and even 
should you fail to win him, you will have found a 
lasting friend. 


Be feminine. Frills don’t necessarily make a woman, 
but soft clothes, a mixture of grace, charm, and 
gentle maturity will make most men start thinking 
of picket fences and the patter of tiny feet. 


Plan activities you both can share. Let him teach 
you to swim, dance, or play cards if you don’t know 
how-—or improve your game if you do. But refrain 
from possessiveness. Let him meet some of your 
happily-married friends, just to prove the institu- 
tion sometimes works. 


Improve your mind so you can discuss something 
more interesting than Orphan Annie and your girl 
friend’s horrible new henna. But don’t overdo this 
late education. Never say things like “Convey the 
buticula of sodium chloride to me,” when you really 
mean “Pass the salt.” He’will rightly think you are 
stupid. 


Feed him. He may get used to your cooking and 
prefer you to a restaurant. 


Be moderately hard to get, but not impossibly so. 
Fish would never bite if someone threw food to 
them all the time. Be sane about sex. In other 
words—Don’t. 


Listen to him. It will flatter him, and give you a 
fairly good idea what you are getting, if you strip 
away all the excess frills with which men some- 
times decorate descriptions of their accomplish- 
ments, potentialities and goals. 









* he changes his mind. 


1 Prepare yourself for the important task of home- 

* making. It may not seem important now; but when 
the first blush of love wears off, your husband will not feel 
like keeping house for you. 

Husband-hunting takes time, so a girl should not waste 
a moment on the known philanderers, the youngish bach- 
elors of 60 who are “still searching for the right woman,” 
or the already marrieds who are “going to get a divorce” 
some day. 

An ambitious and relatively talented young man with a 
fairly secure income is a girl’s best bet. Single men under 
30, divorcés in the vicinity of 30, and women haters (who 
indeed are seeking, without knowing it, someone whom 
they can love) are sure insurance against a lonely old age 
if a girl has stamina enough to snare one. Sense, prox- 
imity, time and a little spiritual and physical oomph are 
all it takes. 





Read something weightier than On dates, a girl should not flirt 
the comics. Men like to talk to, with every man she sees. Con- 
as well as look at, their wives. centrate only on your escort. 
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1 
When he proposes, don’t be coy. Marry him before 
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THE WEEK’S 
BEST PHOTOS 


Morgan Smith 
“Actors” Win Prizes: Barbara Cleveland (second from 
left) won the New York Urban League Guild’s top prize at 
their 12th annual Beaux Arts Ball for her authentic Jo- 
sephine Baker costume. All contestants came dressed as 
Broadway stars, or characters from plays. Other winners 
were: Rex Manson, dressed as one of the “Blackbirds of 
1920,” and Al Vigal, who wore two-headed Othello and 
Desdemona garb. 
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Ping-Pong Training Technique: British Olympic sprinter 
E. MacDonald Bailey deserted track for table tennis and 
ping-pong lessons from British international star Peggy 
Franks at her home near Woodford, Essex. Bailey says the 
game helps his running because it calls for looseness of 
muscles. He says it also helps keep the brain alert. 
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Attempted Suicide: Johnny Willis, 27, protested being 
taken to Atlanta’s Grady Hospital for treatment of a 
gunshot wound, suddenly decided to commit suicide. 
After 20 minutes on a third-story ledge he changed his 
mind and leaped into a net, which had been hurriedly 
brought into position by firemen, Willis, uninjured, was 
later taken to the hospital’s psychopathic ward. 
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PRESS DIGES 
Face Of America In SEVENTEEN: There is no one special way 
for an American to look. “Whether your hair is straight 
or curly, and your skin light or dark, it proves nothing 
except that your hair is straight or curly and your skin 
light or dark,” Beth Harber says in an article in Seventeen. 
The face of America is all kinds of faces. Though we are 
different in degrees of talent and learning ability and are 
affected by immediate circumstances we are all created 
equal. It is a very great miracle, Miss Harber says. 





Janice Kingslow In PAGEANT: Janice Kingslow is a beautiful 
and talented Chicago actress who could easily pass for 
white to win fame, says Pageant magazine. Instead, she 
has chosen to stay witn her race despite the realization 
that there are few choice “roles for white-colored girls.” 
In ten pages of pictures and text, Pageant reviews Miss 
Kingslow’s struggle for a career and tells of her decision 
to give up acting for a position as public relations director 
at Chicago’s Provident Hospital. Miss Kingslow first 
gained theater fame in her portrayal of the lead role in 
the Chicago production of Anna Lucasta. 


Drug Scare In HARPER’S: The drug menace which is sup- 
posed to be threatening the future of hundreds of thou- 
sands of teen-agers simply does not exist, writes John 
Gerrity in Harper’s Magazine. Actually, there is 50 per 
cent less addiction today than there was a generation ago 
when morphine was sold over grocery store counters as 
freely as butter. The volume of narcotics sales is highest in 
overcrowded, underprivileged areas, especially in the 
northern ghettos into which Negros are herded. Of 243 
persons sent to jail as addicts in one eastern city, 89 per 
cent were Negroes. Much of the failure to eliminate illegal 
use of drugs, says Gerrity, is due to the illogical leniency 
courts have shown to offenders. More often than not, he 
declares, they have been given severe scoldings and 
set free. 
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MODERN LIVING 


— CHILI FROM THE TROPICS. Chili made with fish and marketed 
ion under the brand name of “He-Man” is a new chili from 
“ oe | anold Caribbean recipe. It has true, old-time chili flavor, =| 


Seve | yet gives both epicures and “chili lovers” a hearty, new 
ree: treat. Its essential ingredient is conk, a large, pink, orna- §& 
: mental shellfish obtained by natives in the West Indies 

4 from clear, deep sand bottom areas, and found in quan- 





itiful) tity only in remote parts of the Islands. Only the firm, 
s for . white, delicious conk muscle is 
| she chopped and added to selected 
ation | Chili ingredients, most of which 
irls.” are obtained from the tropics. 
Miss The result is a mild, smooth chili 
‘ision of distinctive flavor, rich but not 
ector greasy. Because of its newness, 
first He-Man chili is not yet generally 
le in available. It is sold by mail order 


in trial packages of six cans, 
available from the Bob White or- 





sup- ganization in Miami, Fla. Price: 
thou- $2.95 with free souvenir shell. 
yee | NEWLIQUID CREAM PERFUME. A delight- 
n ago ful, new, lasting cream perfume 
rs as called Liquid Petals has just been 
est in introduced to the feminine pub- j 
. the lic by Shelton. Made to blend into : 
¢ 243 | + +‘the skin like a lotion, the per- | 
9 per | fume should be applied behind 
llegal the ears and inside the elbows 
iency where the body warmth will 
ot, he bring out all the deep fragrance. 

and The bottle has a special snap-on 

‘ closure and is leak and evapora- } 
tion proof. Price: $2, up. Lotion-like perfume. 
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Oak and metal are combined 
in modern buffet hutch. 





Cabinet with storage chest has 
sliding doors. 
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NEW DESIGNS IN FURNITURE. Fur- 
niture manufacturers and 
designers are featuring both 
old and new woods in their 
1952 collections of home 
furnishings. While many 
unusual types of wood will 
be seen, designers have also 
given new finishes to old 
woods in order to bring out 
their warmth and mellow 
charm. Some of the old 
woods are finished in a 
clear lacquer which en- 
hances their warm nutmeg 


, 


tones. Others have an un- 
usual brownish-black chic- 
ory finish. 

Gaining tremendous pop- 
ularity in the new collec- 
tions are the fruit woods, 
with cherry holding a po- 
sition of prominence in fur- 
niture construction. The 
fruit woods are especially 
popular for the unusual 
new designs being manu- 
factured. 

Laminated wood chips in 
a mosaic pattern form the 
top of one of these tables. 
Another table design is 
made from the cross section 
of the burl on a Finnish 
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are drop-leaf tables, duo- 


birch tree. Walnut will be 
seen in several new colors. 
Light-colored American 
sap-streaked walnut with 
the grain showing in dark- 
er shades is a particularly 
beautiful wood being used 
in the new tables. 

The new wood combina- 
tions include mahogany 
with pine, birch, walnut or 
cherry. Among the out- 
standing pieces being shown 







purpose dining room chairs, ypnolstered chair has 
no harsh, sharp lines. 
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side chairs, buffets, kitchen sets and china cabi- 
nets. Also spotlighted in the new collections are 
intriguing metal pieces and designs to bring new 
charm to the modern home. 


as 


Chairs are finished to match ‘Drop-leaf table seats four, has 
or contrast with table top. a plastic top. 
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CE] SOCIETY 


MEMPHIS. Wedding of the 
week was the marriage of 
wealthy widow Mrs. Anita 
Walton to businessman 
Hudson Barbee. Only the 
immediate family of the 
couple witnessed the cere- 
mony... The _ spacious 
ballroom of the William 
Foote Homes was the scene 
of a gala formal given by 
members of the La Jovial 
Social Club... Mystery 
and intrigue will dominate 
the Mardi Gras ball to be 
staged on Feb. 15 by Epsi- 
lon Phi chapter of the jor, and Thelma Mason at 
Omega Psi Phi fraternity. La Jovial’s dance. 

All guests will be masked, and prizes will be given to the 
best costumed persons attending the affair . . . Members 
of the Memphis Cotton Makers’ Jubilee attended a party 
at the YWCA, where there was food, fun and frolic galore. 


; “ee e 
Beverly Neviils, Dorothy Tay- 





CHICAGO. Best attended of the weekend dances was the 
scintillating Silver Anniversary Formal given by the elite 
of The Green Donkey Club, Inc., at the Parkway Ball- 
room. ... Joseph F. Makel, national representative of 
Calvert Distillers, was honored by south central Chicago 
wholesalers at a testimonial dinner in the Starlight room 
of the Wedgewood Towers hotel. 


CLEVELAND. The Forest City has gone on a cultural jag, with 
the AKA’s sponsoring a concert by William Warfield; 
Langston Hughes appearing as featured guest of the 
Phyllis Wheatley Association’s folk festival, and Zelma 
George playing to packed houses at the Playhouse in “The 
Counsel,” her second Menotti opera. 
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NEW YORK. Wealthy Dr. and Mrs. Thomas 
M. Williams, formerly of the British 
West Indies, champagned the “Who’s 
Who” of New York at a cocktail party 
in their Sugar Hill apartment. The 
party boasted the attendance of three 
members of the judicial bench and 
more women in mink than have been 
gathered under one roof all winter 
... The Steering Committee of the St. 
Charles School and Committee Fund 
will present awards to four outstand- 
ing women during a tea at Man- 


. hattanville College on Feb. 24. They 


are: Mrs. Ralph J. Bunche, Mrs. Tex 
McCrary (Jinx Falkenberg), danseuse 
Janet Collins and Mrs. Robert L. Vann 
... Socialites are brushing up on 
matters of State protocol in anticipa- 
tion of the United Nations ball and 
reception to-be held in honor of the UN 
delegations on Feb. 22. The ball is 
being given by the Community Church 
of New York in cooperation with the 
New York City Committee of the 
American Association for the United 
Nations. It includes among the hon- 
orees the Ralph Bunches, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Channing H. Tobias... The 
Greater New York Links, Inc. are 
taking over the Skyline Room of the 
Hotel Theresa on Lincoln’s Birthday 
for a costume party. Guests may come 
dressed as “Toni Twins,” “liver pills,” 
or any other label or slogan . . . Sur- 
prise guests at the Beaux Arts Ball 
were actress Ilona Massey, her hus- 
band, Charles Walker, Bethsabe Roth- 
schild and German movie star Bridget 
Horney. 
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: PEOPLE ARE 





sl The popular Los Angeles Negro girl whose name is ex- 
‘“pected to pop up in the Walter Wanger-Joan Bennett 


shooting case on the West Coast. The naming of the 
Negro girl will be a bombshell. 


«le The “Incident Bon Soir,” in which singing star Thelma 
* Carpenter was said to have been the target of a bottle 


thrown by an irate customer in Jimmie Daniels’ swank 
New York Greenwich Village club. 


«The marriage license applied for in Cleveland by 
' DeHart Hubbard, recently named one of the University 


of Michigan’s all-time athletic greats. The paper was 
issued to Hubbard, 48, and Audrey Williams, 28. 


‘-The beating the daughter of that socially prominent 
* Long Island couple (her dad sells property) received 


because she quit one boy friend and took up with 
another. 


“The backstage New York Paramount Theater visit to 


bandleader Erskine Hawkins by his estranged wife, Flo, 
who once had him behind bars for back alimony. 


-!eThe reports in Philadelphia that the Bob Montgomerys 
* are finally seeing eye to eye again —_ may effect that 


long-awaited reconciliation. 


<The separation in Harlem of Luther (Red) Randolph, 


owner of the popular Shalimar Cafe on 7th Ave., and 
his carrot-topped wife, Thelma. 


The new song by Marial Michael introduced by Bob 
* Perkins’ band at Chicago Blue Note’s “Concert in Jazz,” 
entitled Does Spaghetti Have Bones? 


:»Reports that popular disc jockey Willie Bryant will run 
“** for City Council in New York. 
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TALKING ABOUT .. . 


.. The retaining of Chicago attorney Harold Tyler by one 

"of the country’s biggest horse-race syndicates to pre- 
pare a test case on the gambling tax stamp law that 
may reach the Supreme Court. 





.. The “Indian Sign” reportedly on James Edwards, the 
"** movie star, that is keeping him from landing new roles 
in Hollywood. 


.. The pitched battle outside that Harlem bar between 


— the best man at the wedding of a popular chorus girl 


and, as reported by. an eyewitness, the bridegroom! 


.. The solitaire ring on the correct finger of Louise Jones, 
"** basileus of Cleveland’s undergraduate AKA’s, who will 
be soon setting the date with Samuel McKinney, bril- 
liant theology student, recently ordained in Cleveland. 


«The March wedding date for Betty Latimer, Detroit 
“* policewoman, and Patrolman Calvin McKinney, also 
of the Motor City force. 


.. The various benefit shows being staged in Detroit to 

"aid the ailing and hospitalized Chester Rentie, former 
“Mayor of Paradise Valley,” who for years has been a 
topflight booking agent in the Motor City. 


«le The “blackball” tossed by the Rev. J. E. Philpot, pastor 
* of Philadelphia’s Jehovah Jireh Baptist Church, at 
Jersey Joe Walcott’s attempt to get a liquor license for 
his new tavern. Rev. Philpot said he heard the cham- 
pion announce he intended to work among Sunday 
schools. “If he renounces his intentions to work among 
Sunday schools,” said the reverend, “I will withdraw 
my objections before the State Liquor Controi Board.” 


= The 7-lb. baby girl born to Mrs. Reuben Patton, wife 
of Harlem’s ace auto salesman. 
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BOOK | 
OF THE \ THE SIN OF THE PROPHET 
WEEK ( By Truman Nelson 


The decades before the outbreak of the Civil War in 
1861 were marked by a continuing series of bitter and 
bloody local battles throughout the U. S. on the issue of 
slavery. Strangely most of them occurred in the North, 
where pros and antis fought little internecine wars as fu- 
rious and often as fatal as the final nation-wide con- 
flagration. : 

Perhaps the most violent—even 
if it remains to today one of the 
least publicized—of these battles 
occurred in Boston in 1894 when 
Anthony Burns was ordered re- 
turned South under the fugitive 
Slave law. The court had spoken 
but then the aroused fury of the 
people of Boston gave voice to its 
feelings. Finally it took 1,000 
armed militia to take Burns back 
and he became the last slave that 
was returned to the South. é = 

The dramatic story of Burns Theodore Parker 
and his Abolitionist defender, Theodore Parker, is told in 
a brilliant new book, The Sin Of The Prophet (Little- 
Brown, $4). Author Truman Nelson has written a mem- 
orable portrait of those hectic times in Boston, a book 
which provides a penetrating insight into the spirit and 
pulse of the city which was to become an ideological Union 
fortress during the Civil War. In recreating a colorful 
chunk of history, Nelson has dramatized the issues of a 
century ago so symbolically that they furnish a text for 
civil rights crusaders of today. It is written worshipfully, 
but deservedly so. For it is a worthy addition to literature 
of the Abolitionist movement. 
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Statement On Race On ’51 Notable List 


M. F. Ashley-Montague’s Statement On Race was 
chosen as one of the notable books of 1951 by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. The book is an extended dis- 
cussion on the Unesco statement presented simply and 


clearly by experts on race problems. 


Motley To Write Next Book In Mexico 


Chicago novelist Willard Mot- 
ley likes living in Mexico so well 
he plans to: 1) write his next 
book there; 2) buy a home; and 


‘3) adopt a Mexican child. His 


planned book, a nonfiction work, 
will be on how the Negro sees 
Mexico. Already under way are 
legal proceedings to adopt a ten- 
year-old Mexican boy named 
Raul, Motley discloses. Asked 
why he chose that particular boy, 
he said: “He is a very sensitive 
child. I’ve always wanted to give 
a small boy a chance at better 
living. Besides, he is just about 
the age of the adolescent boy in 
my first book.” Motley says he 
hopes to buy a home in Cuerna- 
vaca, a popular artist and writ- 
er’s colony. 





Willard Motley 


Honor Book Award Winners In New York 

National Book Award winners for 1951 were honored at 
New York’s Hotel Commodore. Among them were: James 
Jones’ From Here To Eternity; Rachel Carson’s The Sea - 
Around Us; and Marshall Moore’s Collected Poems. The 
award was sponsored by the American Book Publishers 
Council, the American Book-sellers Association, and the 


Book Manufacturers Institute. 
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New York Medical Group Hits Hospital Bias 


The New York County Medical Society adopted a reso- 
lution to abolish restrictions that keep Negro physicians 
from practicing in the voluntary hospitals of New York 
City. Findings of a special committee revealed to the 
society that except for a few municipal hospitals there 
was “distinct discrimination against, or lack of opportu- 
nity for, the Negro doctor.” The resolution puts the 6,800- 
member body—largest county medical association in the 
U. S.—on record to “extend staff privileges to qualified 
Negro physicians for increased educational advantages 
and opportunities for practice in the best interests of the 
health of the community.” 


CE] THE WEEK’S CENSUS 


Born: to To Rev. F. Arthur Reed and his wife, the Brook- 
lyn couple who last year won a TV quiz show all-expense 
honeymoon in Atlantic City; their first child; a boy; in 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Brooklyn. Name: Freddy Arthur. 
Wt.: 8 pounds, 7 ounces. 


Died: Mrs. Susie McBeth, 91, who rose from slavery to/ 
become a Mississippi school teacher for 58 years; in the} 
Chicago home of her grand-niece, Mrs. Shirley Fitzgerald 
... Mrs. Lucy (Mother) White, 103; in Dallas. Born a 
slave, Mrs. White, outlived the burial association she had 
supported for many years, making it necessary for towns- 
7 people to raise funds for the “nice” funeral she had al- 
ways wanted ... Mrs. Julia Mathews, 111, a former slave; 
j in Des Moines, Ia.’s Polk County home where she was a 
resident for 54 years. She was believed to be the county’s 
oldest resident. 


Birthdays: Josh White, folk singer, 37 on Feb. 11... 
Todd Duncan, singer, 49 on Feb. 12. 
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A. Maceo Walker New Head Of Insurance Firm 

Universal Life Insurance Company stockholders in 
Memphis elected A. Maceo Walker, president of the Tri- 
State Bank, to succeed his father, Dr. J. E. Walker, as 
president of the insurance firm. Dr. Walker was made 
chairman of the board of directors. Other officers are: 
B. G. Olive, secretary-treasurer; H. A. Dilliam, director of 
agencies; and L. O. Taylor, actuary. 


Jesse Owens Named Hotel Manager 
Jesse Owens, triple champion of the 


ing director of the Wedgewood Towers, 
Tivoli, and St. Regis hotels in Chicago. 
In addition to his new duties, Owens 
plans to continue his one-hour Sun- 
day television show as well as his work 
with Chicago’s South Side boys’ club. 





Jesse Owens 
Chicago Outlaws Barmaids In Taverns 

Chicago barmaids cannot legally work at their trade un- 
less they are the wives, mothers, daughters or sisters of 
saloonkeepers, the City Council voted. Only objection to 
the measure was from Negro Alderman Archibald J. Carey, 
Jr. He said: “In my district there are a number of hon- 
orable and responsible women in this occupation. In fact, 
325 women are engaged in supporting themselves and their 
children without the aid of husbands.” Another alderman, 
who voted for the new measure, declared: “This is going 
to lead to a lot of common-law wives behind the bars.” 


Private Builders Find Negro Buyers Good Risk 

Private concerns are building more homes and apart- 
ments for Negroes because they have learned that the 
Negro home buyer is a good credit risk and does not live 
in slums by preference, declares “Mortgage Portfolio,” 
FHA quarterly. 
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A MILLION DOLLAR 


Hair, a Casanovaic sage once said, is a woman’s crown- 
ing glory. In America, the hair of Negro women is a social 
problem, as well. Forced to live in a society which accepts 
“white as right” in appraisals of beauty, they long ago 
became dissatisfied with the appearance of “short, woolly” 
hair. At first, they bought preparations, “guaranteed” 
to grow longer, lovelier hair. Then, in 1900, the late 
Madame C. J. Walker developed a “shampoo-press-and- 
curl” straightening process and it became so popular it 
catapulted her overnight into a million dollar business. 
Others were quick to get on the hair-straightening band- 
wagon, and found a plethora of customers. Today, Negro 
women spend $400 million a year for hair treatments and 
preparations, wigs and attachments, making it one of the 
biggest businesses in Negro America. 

Negro hair is the basis for one of the race’s few virtual 
monopolies: the beauty shop business. Some 25,000 shops | 
across the nation hire 35,000 operators who twirl and curl 
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to earn good incomes from 
what is generally a “depres- 
sion-proof” industry. For 
years Negroes have done a 
thriving business in the 
manufacture of hair prod- 
ucts, but more and more are 
facing keen competition 
from white manufacturers, 
quick to smell the gold of 
the profitable business. 

In a sense, it can be stat- 
ed that the hair industry is 
founded on the popular no- 


‘tion that “kinky” hair iden- 


tifies a person as Negro, 


much in the same manner 
as other racial stereotypes. 
Years ago, there was a song 
that ran: “Just because my 
hair is curly ... that’s why 
they call me Shine.” It 
added immeasurably to the 
growing notion. Today, al- 
though it has been proven 
that Caucasians also have 
kinky hair and that it is not 
common only to Negroes, 
white beauty shop proprie- 
tors refuse Negro customers 
because, as a Detroit oper- 
ator argued: “Special lo- 
tions and highly-trained 
personnel are necessary.” 





Fat corkscrew curls are put 
in attachments by twirling. 
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Hair locks of Chinese girls are 
sent to New York for wigs. 
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Doctors Make Study Of Hair 


What causes the peculiar characteristics of Negro hair? 
Dr. Julian Lewis, noted Chicago pathologist, says: “Negro 
hair is woolly because of its shape. When viewed under 
the microscope, each strand of hair is flat like a ribbon. 
It is like a shaving of wood; it rolls and twists itself and 
for the same reasons.- Straight hair, on the other hand, 
is nearly but not completely round in shape.” He con- 
tinues: “If one examines a strand of Negro hair, it will 
be seen to consist of spirally-arranged narrow rings that 
are closely bunched together. These little rings often 
catch hold of each other, forming tufts and balls. When 
the hair is long and the spirals broad, the whole head has 
the appearance of a fleece whose matted hair strands are 
difficult to separate by combing.” These are among the 





In Minneapolis laboratory, Dr. J. B. Calva (left) developed rev- 
olutionary Lustrasilk which claimed to permanently straighten 
Negro hair. Product is available for home application. 
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Madame C. J. Walker, at steering wheel of 1912 Ford, picneered 


“shampoo-press-and-curl” process, became first woman in U.S. 
to earn $1 million in business. 


characteristics Negro women seek to remove through 
treatments and preparations. 

Most of the top-ranking Negro companies which manu- 
facture and sell hair goods are uncommonly tight-lipped 
about their gross sales. However, among the leaders are: 
Madame C. J. Walker, Indianapolis; Murray’s, Chicago; 
Apex, Atlantic City; M & W Mfg. Co., Chicago; Royal 
Crown, Memphis; and Rose-Meta, New York. Rated in the 
same bracket among attachment companies are Howard 
Wig and Gold Medal, both of New York. In addition, 
some 30-odd mail order houses do a land-office business 
in Negro hair products. Companies like Madame Walker 
and Apex gain additional income from the operation of 
beauty schools. Among the white companies catering to 
this Negro market, Plough Chemical of Memphis is re- 
garded as the one standing first in sales. That Negro 
women regard these treatments, preparations, and attach- 
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Women Buy 2 Attachments tous 


ments as necessities, rather 
than as luxuries, is proven 
by the fact that four mil- 
lion of them buy an aver- 
age of two attachments 
each year. They cost up to 
$26.95 each. 

In promoting sales in the 
Negro market, some com- 
panies, like Apex and Mur- 
rays, use company names 
as brand-names. Others 
create highly-descriptive 
trademarks, such as: Kin- 
caid, Kombo, Raveen, 
Queen, Black and White, 
Perma-Strate, Silky Strate, 


Lay-Em-Straight, Dixie adding the ersatz glamour of 


Peach, Kotalko, and Lustra- hair attachments. 
Silk. 

Perhaps the most significant development in the culture 
of Negro hair since Madame Walker’s straightening proc- 
ess was made when Dr. Jose B. Calva, a Minneapolis chem- 
ist, invented Lustrasilk. A noted authority on Keratin, 
the complex protein substance of which hair is composed, 
he conducted 2,000 experiments with chemicals before 
perfecting his product. Having been convinced that the 
Negro hair was not kinky but “intermeshed like a myriad 
of fine springs, causing what is called ‘felting,’” he de- 
cided that what he was after was not a hair-straightener, 
but some means of giving Negro hair a natural lustrous, 
silken quality. 

He set out “to overcome the disadvantages of iron comb 
and pressing methods, which were of short duration, unti- 
diness of oils and greases, uncleanliness hampering hair 
growth, and hair destruction by frequent hot pressings; 
and to counteract the moisture-absorbing quality of Negro 
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The result was Lustrasilk which is 
applied much like preparations used in the 
shampoo-press-and-curl methods but which 
includes chemicals that produce a “perma- 
nent” effect. Lustrasilk was an immediate 
hit when placed on the market in 1948, with 
home treatments now selling at $3.50. 

Other chemists like Dr. Calva are con- 
stantly searching for new products with 
which to help the American Negro woman 
solve her social-hair problem. They know 


ithat Negro hair is big business, and that as 


the Negro woman continues to become more 
glamorous it will get bigger. 


Beauty shop operation has become one of the most profitable 
businesses for Negro women. Shop can be started with original 


investment of as low as $500. 
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hair.’ The result was Lustrasilk which is 
applied much like preparations used in the 
shampoo-press-and-curl methods but which 
includes chemicals that produce a “perma- 
nent” effect. Lustrasilk was an immediate 
hit when placed on the market in 1948, with 
home treatments now selling at $3.50. 
Other chemists like Dr. Calva are con- 
stantly searching for new products with 
which to help the American Negro woman 
solve her social-hair problem. They know 
that Negro hair is big business, and that as 
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C] ENTERTAINMENT 


Baltimore Theater Scraps Segregation Policy 
Ford’s Theater in Baltimore ended its racial segrega 





























tion policy upon recommendation of the State Comm J 
sion on Interracial Problems. John Little, manager of th | 
legitimate theater, called the move a “peaceful, honor 
able and orderly” approach to the problem. Maryland} ™ 
Gov. Theodore McKeldin, in a letter to the Commission pl 
said Negro citizens of Baltimore had been “needlessl da 
affronted” by the policy which excluded them from af &€ 
parts of the theater except the rear balcony. Ford’s hag in 
been picketed off and on for many years because of itg pl 
Jim Crow practices. of 
Louis Armstrong Sues Jazz Pirates - 
Louis (Satchmo) Armstrong, to- - 
gether with Columbia Records, Inc., t! 
filed suit in New York Supreme Court r 





to stop the pirating of six of his classic 
recordings by Paradox Industries, Inc. 
Columbia claims six records, such as 
Alligator Crawl and Tiger Rag, made 
by Armstrong between 1925 and 1932, 
were re-issued in New York and other 
cities by Paradox under the “flagrant” |§.% 

label of “Jolly Roger.” Louis Armstrong 


Jo Baker Delays Club Opening For Mexico Date 

Josephine Baker delayed opening of her New York night 
club, Chez Josephine Baker, to fill an engagement in Mex- 
ico City. The club was slated to open the second or third 
week in February at the site of the old La Martinique, 
once operated by Alan Gale as the Celebrity Club. 


Week’s Radio-TV Preview 

Juanita Hall co-stars with Geraldine Fitzgerald in The 
Daughter on the Schlitz Playhouse (Friday, Feb. 8, at § 
p.m. EST) on CBS TV. 

Marian Anderson on Toast of the Town (Sunday, Feb. 10, 
at 8 p.m. EST) on CBS television. 
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Smee MOVIE OF THE WEEK SRE 


African Queen 


Certainly no two 
more dissimilar peo- 
ple ever set out on a 
daring mission  to- 
gether than gin-swill- 
ing, roustabout Hum- 
phrey Bogart, captain 
of the water-sotted 
African Queen, and ! ’ 
straight -laced mis- Hepburn in missionary role. 
sionary Katharine Hepburn, who are unwillingly 
thrown together when war breaks out in German East 
Africa in 1914. Katharine’s missionary brother dies of 
shock when Germans burn his Congo native mission, 
leaving her alone to care for their followers until Hum- 
phrey sails into her life. Determined to fight the Ger- 
mans, Katharine prods a reluctant, life-loving Humphrey 
to sail through uncharted jungle rivers to the Central Af- 
rican lake where a huge German gunboat is blocking the 
British invasion. Their object: To bomb it. Along the 
way they fall in love. Before they can bomb the ship, 
however, they are captured and sentenced to death. At 
the last possible moment, fate intervenes to bring a hap- 
py conclusion to the nerve-tingling drama. The intense 
drama, humor, romance and authenticity which African 
Queen packs make it solid film fare. 


The Hampton Institute Choir on Negro College Choirs 
(Sunday, Feb. 10, at 10:30 a.m. EST) on ABC radio. 


C. L. R. James, author of The Black Jacobins, on Invita- 
tion To Learning (Sunday, Feb. 12, at 11:35 a.m. EST) on 
CBS radio. 












Banning Of “Pinky” In Texas City Held Valid 


A Marshall, Tex., city ordinance banning the showing 
of the motion picture “Pinky” was upheld by the Texas 
Court of Criminal Appeals. The court ruled that the fine 
of $200 levied against W. L. Gelling, a Marshall theatre 
manager, for showing “Pinky” was legal. A case to test 
the 1915 U. S. Supreme Court ruling which permits state 
and city film censorship is planned if a rehearing of the 
Gelling Case is refused in Texas. 
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NIGHT-WATCHMAN COMPOSER 


Millions of people harbor the 
notion that they are potential 
Duke Ellingtons, Cole Porters, or 
Irving Berlins—that they have 
one great song in their systems 
which will open the gates to a 
bonanza. But when song publish- 
ers fail to nibble, they become 
disillusioned and quit. Had he 
had less fortitude, Churchill 
Kohlman, the 40-year-old Negro 
night-watchman whose hit bal- 
lad Cry is now a top tune, might 
also have joined the ranks of the 
disenchanted. Kohlman’s 200 Churchill Kohiman 
earlier compositions had all been flops. They had failed 
to cause even the hungriest and most obscure publisher 
to raise an eyebrow. Many of his manuscripts were re- 
turned unopened. 

But Kohlman’s mind was a veritable symphony. When 
he was not night watching in a Pittsburgh dry-cleaning 
plant, he devoted his time to writing music. He would 
dash off song after song. And they always came back. 

One day, Broadway Publishers, a small concern, took 
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Cab Calloway Reduces Band For West Indies Tour 


Cab Calloway reduced his 16-piece band to only seven 
pieces to tour as the “Cab-Jivers” in several Caribbean 
island spots, including one nighter and location dates in 
Nassau, Kingston, Jamaica, and other places in the Brit- 
ish West Indies. Calloway signed a four-week contract 
with an additional three-week option clause which will 
include his big band of 16 men if successful. If the option 
is picked up, Cab may carry his tour further into Brazil. 


PPPLILOLLLOLE 


FINDS FAME IN HIT TUNE “CRY” 


a chance and accepted a Kohlman ditty titled Cry. An- 
other equally small recording firm, Cadillac, introduced 
the song about the same time featuring a singer named 
Ruth Casey. No one was terribly excited by the double- 
barreled achievement except Kohlman, who enjoyed the 
satisfaction of being the composer of a song which was 
both published and recorded. f 

Finally baritone Bill Farrell heard the number and in- 
duced MGM records to let him wax it. In swift succes- 
sion, sixteen other firms plattered the tune, pushing it 
into a spot among the nation’s 10 top songs. Between 
Farrell, and the tearful Johnny Ray who emoted Cry for 
Columbia, the disk soon sold over 1,000,000 copies. 

Since its release 10 weeks ago, the song has zoomed into 
first place on Variety’s poll of the best selling retail plat- 
ters, and crowns the Variety over-all scoreboard of fastest 
going coin machine, retail disks and sheet music compo- 
sitions. It is the biggest money-making tune since Patti 
Page’s waxing of Tennessee Waltz made the tabulating 
machines blow their fuses. 

Although royalties from Cry threaten to go well over 
the five figure mark, Churchill Kohlman still holds his 
$42.50 a week job in the dry cleaning plant. He says he 
gets all his inspirations there. 
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For a small town girl who never dreamed—at first—of 
becoming a Hollywood movie queen, Brunu Acquanetta 
has come a long way since leaving West Virginia State 
College for Negroes to start a career as a Broadway 
dancer. Known then as Mildred Davenport from Norris- 
town, Pa. (pop.: 20,000), she became an immediate suc- 


cess on the New York stage, 
winning acclaim as one of 
its most beautiful and 
promising performers. 

In time, she was spotted 
by John Robert Powers, 
who promptly added her 
name to his list of exotic 
cover-girl models. 

For many a young glam- 
our girl being named a 
Powers model would have 
been enough, but not for 
Acquanetta. Counting on 
her luck she went west to 
crash the movies. Unlike 
the thousands of young 
hopefuls who starve for 


Hollywood ballyhoo almost al- 

ways showed Acquanetta as 

“savage,” dragging victims like 
Eddie Hyans into bushes. 
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In brief sarongs, Acquanetta 
proved top box-office attraction 
in CAPTIVE WILD WOMAN 


years before getting their 
first breaks, Acquanetta 
was signed within a few 
months by Universal Inter- 
national to a starring role 
in a jungle film which 
earned for her the title of 
“Jungle Queen.” She re- 
ceived top billing as the 
glamorous “gorilla girl” of 
UI’s Captive Wild Woman. 
Wearing a sarong as effec- 
tively as Dorothy Lamour 
ever did, she so impressed 
producers that she was im- 
mediately signed for two 
more pictures, Rhythm of 
the Islands, and Dead 
Man’s Eyes. 

Thanks largely to the 
glamorous Acquanetta, jun- 
gle movies which were once 
attended mainly by chil- 
dren became, almost over- 
night, popular adult enter- 
tainment. 

Publicists billed her as “a 
great new discovery.” She 
quickly became known to 


movie goers as “the Venezuelan Volcano,” the most beau- 
tiful “eruption” ever to adorn a jungle scene. In 1945 
she made one of her best motion pictures, Arabian Nights, 
also for Universal International. 

There seemed to be no obstacles between Acquanetta 


and success in those early years of her career. 
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Publicized as Indian, Acqua- 


Star was once queen of Chey- 
netta was made Sioux Chief. 


enne’s Frontier celebration. 


the months that followed, she met and married Mexican 
multi-millionaire Luciano Baschuk, settled down in a 
swank Beverly Hills home and soon gave birth to a son, 
Sergio. She and Baschuk apparently had a happy mar- 
riage, but when she filed suit for divorce and half of his 
fortune a few years later, gossip columnists had a heyday. 

The resulting scandal caused Acquanetta to vanish from 
pictures for a while. Losing her suit against the million- 
aire, Acquanetta remained carefully out of the Hollywood 
social scene until 1950 when she married famous illustra- 
tor and painter Henry Clive. Almost at the same time 
that happiness returned into her life, her career too took 
another upswing, and Acquanetta signed contracts for 
several new jungle films. 

Currently, she is appearing as a native girl in the film, 
Lost Continent, which stars Cesar Romero as an Air Force 
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Cheyenne, Wyo., Chamber of Commerce gave star huge portrait 
of herself in Cheyenne Indian garb, painted by Henry Clive 
(right) whom she later married. 


major who crash-lands his rocket ship on a prehistoric 
island. Acquanetta manages to lead the pilot and his 
crew to safety despite encounters with innumerable dino- 
saurs, radio-active gas fields, earthquakes and explosions, 
one brontosaurus and other assorted monsters and ca- 
lamities. 

Limited chiefly to decorative roles in jungle films, Ac- 
quanetta has never had a real opportunity 
to act. Yet, today she rates among Holly- 
wood’s biggest box-office jungle women. As 
one admirer explained: “People never pay to 
see Acquanetta act. They pay to see her.” 
And that may be the reason why, at 30, the 
former co-ed glamour girl is making a sen- 
sational comeback. 
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O SPORTS 

Gavilan Edges Dykes At Miami 
In Miami’s first mixed bout, welterweight champion Kid 
Gavilan nosed out Bobby Dykes of San Antonio to retain 
his title on a 15-round split decision. Referee Eddie Coach- 
man voted for Dykes (143 to 140), but judges Mark Ervin 
of Miami and Ladislad Nodarse of Havana voted for the 
champion. Although there were no incidents, the pro- 
Dykes crowd of 11,526 fans roundly booed the decision. 
Gavilan’s margin was built up in the early rounds, his best 
score being earned on an eight-count knockdown in the 
second round. He wilted before Dykes’ skillful left jab in 
the middle rounds, but leaped back to the attack in the 


14th. 


Walcott Hands Ultimatum To IBC 

Heavyweight champion Jersey Joe 
Walcott and the International Box- 
ing Club continued their loudly- 
publicized fight. Felix Bocchicchio 
walked out of a Miami conference 
with Jim Norris, IBC president, and 
told reporters that he had given 
Norris this ultimatum: unless the 
IBC offered a $250,000 guarantee 
for a Walcott-Ezzard Charles title 
rematch, Walcott would accept a 
western offer of that amount to vn ai 
meet Harry (Kid) Matthews. The Jersey Joe Walcott 
offer to fight Matthews was said to have been made by 
promoter Harry Hunt of Los Angeles. The fight would be 
held either in Los Angeles or Las Vegas. 





Acquit Ernie Hall In Assault Case 

Ernie Hall, 21-year-old former Purdue University bas- 
ketball star, was acquitted of assault charges made by Coy 
Monroe in Lafayette, Ind., City Court. Hopes that he 
would return to the squad, however, were dashed when 
school officials said he failed to maintain satisfactory 
grades during the first semester. 





Ty Cobb Hails Integrated Southern Play 


Support for the idea of using Negro players with South- 
ern baseball teams came from a surprising source, Ty 
Cobb, the game’s all-time all-timer who was born in Roys- 
ton, Ga. On hearing of Dallas owner Dick Burnett’s de- 
cision to use these players, Cobb said: “Certainly it is okay 
for them to play.” Meanwhile: the Cleveland Indians, 
who have a working agreement with Dallas, revealed that 
outfielders Dave Pope and Dave Hoskins and infielder Al 
Smith will first get spring trials with Indianapolis, then 
be sent to Dallas, a Double-A club, if they fail to make the 
grade in Triple-A. But, officials of Shreveport, like Dal- 
las, a member of the Texas League, said it would not sign 
Negroes and would see about allowing them to play there 
“when we get to it.” 


Texas Tech Bars Arizona Cage Star 


Texas Tech notified the University of Arizona that its 
star Negro basketball player, Hadie Redd, would not be 
allowed to play when the teams meet at Lubbock. How- 
ever, Redd was okayed by West Texas State, Canyon; 
Hardin-Simmons, Abilene; and Texas Western, El Paso. 
In a previous Texas Tech-Arizona game at Tucson, Redd 
was leading scorer in a win for his team. 


USC Enrolls Negro Halfback 

Addison Hawthorne, Pasadena, Calif., Junior College’s 
star halfback, enrolled at the University of Southern 
California. It marked the first time in 25 years that the 
school had displayed an interest in Negro athletes, al- 
though its first All-American was Negro Bryce Taylor. 


Florida Quint Maintains 79-point Average 

Hottest quintet among Negro college basketballers was 
Florida A. & M., with an average of 79 points for 15 games. 
Conversely, Famcee’s opposition was held to an average 
of 47 points per game. Most recent victory: an 80 to 27 
walloping of the Turner Air Force team of Albany, Ga. 
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Morgan State College Honors Coach Eddie Hurt 
Morgan State College was planning 4 

a unique tribute to its coach and ath- 
letic director, Eddie Paulette Hurt. 
Among events scheduled were: 1) for- 
mal dedication of the new, million- 
dollar Hurt Gymnasium on his birth- 
day, February 12; 2) an interracial 
basketball game between Morgan and 
Loyola of Baltimore; and 3) a series of 
clinics and panels featuring noted 
sports writers, other authorities, and Eddie Hurt 
performers. Hurt transformed Morgan from a little-known 
school into an athletic power in the early ’30s when his 
Bears went undefeated in 54 football games. 





Cleveland Booms Jones As Rookie Star 

Baseball players were trickling to the warmer climes 
for preliminary spring training, and Cleveland tossed in 
its first plug for the American League’s prospective 
“rookie of the year.” He is Sad Sam Jones, a fireballing, 
right-handed pitcher who fashioned a 2.76 earned run 
average while striking out 246 men for San Diego last 
year. Jones also is known for his habit of chewing tooth- 
picks while working on the mound. 


Week’s Winners And Odd Items 

e Boxing: Heavyweight Coley Wallace, two-round TKO 
of Aaron Wilson at St. Nicholas Arena, New York; light 
heavyweight Archie Moore, 10-round decision over Harold 
Johnson at Toledo; heavyweight Clarence Henry, tee- 
kayo over Bob Satterfield in 1:41 of first round at Chicago. 
e Basketball: Maryland State, 112; Delaware State, 47. 
Sam Houston, 62; Texas College, 43. 

e Track: Jim Golliday, 50-yard dash in 5.2s (new meet 
record) at Milwaukee Games. 

e Flunked: Entee Shine, Notre Dame basketball player. 
@ Postponed: Two Sugar Ray Robinson Fights: February 
14 with Carl (Bobo) Olsen at San Francisco; March 12 
with Rocky Graziano at Chicago. Reason: back injury. 
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Robbers Snatch Policy Boss’ Safe And $2300 


Robbers forced their way into the Washington, D. C., 
home of numbers baron Roger (Whitetop) Simkins, 
bound his children, and escaped with a safe containing 
$2300. Simkins, under fire by Senate crime investigators 
as a numbers racket boss, was not at home at the time of 
the burglary. Mrs. Simkins, also not at home, blamed 
the robbery on publicity they had received in newspapers 
during the Senate committee hearings. 


Jewel Thief Gets $100,000 From N. Y. Socialite 


New York police are checking stool pigeons and under- 
world contacts for information on a daring young Negro 
who crept into the lavish Fifth Ave. home of Mrs. Scott 
Scammell and robbed her of $100,000 worth of jewels and 
$200 in cash. Mrs. Scammell said the thief was armed 
wtih a small knife and apparently had sneaked in through 
the service entrance while her three servants were else- 
where in the huge apartment. Holding the knife at her 
neck, the thief commanded Mrs. Scammell to open the 
safe. At first she declined and attempted to lecture him on 
the evil of his ways. “You are making a big mistake,” she 
told the criminal. “If you leave now I’ll let you go and 
will not tell.” The thief replied: “This is no mistake. 
You are going to get killed if you don’t open that safe. 
You haven’t got long to live anyhow and I don’t mind 
killing people.” After the 68-year-old woman opened the 
safe the thief tied her with her husband’s socks, method- 
ically selected 25 pieces of her best insured jewels, and 
departed. 


Indict Three For Murder In Bad Whiskey Case 

Two Negroes, L. O. Riggins and Richard (Snooks) 
Weems, were indicted on murder charges in Atlanta’s 
“bad whiskey” case in which 45 persons died. Roger 
Smallwood, white, was also indicted on the same charge. 
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